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THE ESSENTIAL NATURE OF MUSIC 

By HERBERT ANTCLIFFE 

WHEN we come to a serious study of the position taken 
by music in the polity of human life, there are two 
points which are most obvious. The first of these is 
that the art, in its elemental forms chiefly, but also in a less 
degree in those more highly developed, has had a widespread 
and an effective influence on nearly all departments of human 
life. Secondly, that that influence is the most unaccountable and 
erratic of all the influences to which human life is subject. It is 
an influence of which no science has yet given any adequate ex- 
planation, and least of all those sciences which are most applicable 
to the subject, psychology and sociology. 

It is not improbable that its very universality has been the 
cause of its neglect by psychologists, sociologists and historians. 
So often is it difficult to see the importance of that which works in 
a subtle way among all classes, that there is always a temptation 
to ignore it, especially where, as with music, it has left no land- 
marks on history, and no outstanding characteristics in psychology. 
Music is the one art in which all find pleasure, and by which all 
are inspired. Shakespeare was not a musician, yet he had some 
pungent remarks as to "the man that hath no music in his soul." 
If such a being did or could exist he would be fit only for the 
grossest evils of which we know; but it is well-nigh impossible 
that he should ever appear in human guise. Nevertheless, the 
greater our lack of the sense or appreciation of music, so much 
the greater, as a rule, is our lack of the saving graces of humanity. 
Without being a pathologist it is comparatively easy to see why 
the curative qualities of music are now being increasingly recog- 
nised. Its qualities as a physical as well as a mental refreshment 
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and food cannot be ignored by those who realise the relation that 
exists between mind and body. Its expressive power is supple- 
mental to that of speech, but it is just as necessary as speech 
itself to our health and happiness. We may live without either 
speech or music, but living so is life maimed of two of its most 
precious faculties. The lack of speech is usually either the cause 
or the consequence of some physical or mental disorder, and equally 
so — though not so apparent — is the lack of musical feeling and 
expression. From the crooning of its sorrows by the infant 
weakling to the spontaneous outburst of song by the young man 
rejoicing in his strength, and from this to the unrecorded recol- 
lection by the aged imbecile of songs sung years before, music is 
inseparable from our lives. We can do without the graphic and 
plastic arts, for they are not essential or elemental to our nature. 
They are the products of long ages of growth and development, 
and are imitative in their scope and intent. Music, in its present 
state of development, no doubt is largely artificial; but in its 
primary and essential forms it is an elemental and original quality 
of man's nature. High and low, rich and poor, good and bad, old 
and young, learned and unlearned, wise and foolish, all find in it 
a means of expression of their joys and a solace in their woes. 
Without music man could not exist, for he would destroy himself 
in his melancholy if he did not wither and pine away in the lack 
of cheer and solace. He would go mad for want of a means for 
expressing the emotions which fill the every moment of his life, 
and for the grotesque ugliness with which the world would be 
filled. For in music are the elements of beauty, of sound, motion 
and form; without it beauty ceases to exist and life becomes 
death. 

Yet if we approached half a dozen of the world's greatest 
thinkers and asked each of them the question "What is music?" 
we should probably get half a dozen answers of such varied 
character as to leave us no wiser, and possibly even more be- 
wildered than before. It is also pretty certain that not one of 
such answers would be a satisfactory one viewed apart from the 
conflict of ideas arising out of so many different standpoints. 
Each would define it according to the science or philosophy which 
is his particular study, or according to his peculiar trend of thought. 
The mathematician would define it as the sounds resultant on 
certain regular and controlled vibrations of the air; the idealist 
philosopher would explain it as a supernatural gift the source and 
extent of which we cannot reach on this side of the grave; one 
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would show it to be a development of speech, and another would 
prove it independent of but supplementary to speech. Of these 
two latter views, Herbert Spencer, the sociologist, and Richard 
Wagner, the musician, would seem to be the most redoubtable of 
the champions of the speech theory, while Richard Wallaschek, 
Ernest Newman, Jules Combarieu and others have made out 
what would appear to be a strong case for the theory of independent 
development. 

It is all but impossible, however, to prove the nature of the 
origin of what, if it is not quite as ancient as is the human race 
itself, is pretty nearly so. Probably neither of these theories so 
ably contested by great debators is exclusively in the right, though 
it is equally probable that both have a certain amount of truth in 
them. As things exist now the two faculties of speech and song are so 
intimately related that, while each still retains its independence, 
there seems to be little practical purpose to serve by ascertaining, 
if it were possible to ascertain, the origin of either or both. Each 
is the natural and perfect complement (i. e. completement) of the 
other, and lacking either we are unable to express in any full degree 
our entire mental and spiritual natures. Whereas each is a natural 
means of expressing thought and emotion, one is mainly the means 
of expressing thought and the other mainly (and primarily) the 
means of expressing emotion. There are instances in which both 
express precisely the same thing; yet generally each has a power to 
express something of which the other fails. When words and 
music are combined, whether by means of joint utterance in song 
or chorus, or by the suggestive means in what we call "programme 
music," it is generally the words which express the ideas and 
supply the mental framework, while the music expresses the 
underlying emotion. 

All expression, whether of thought or emotion, is either 
deliberate or spontaneous; intentional or accidental. It may be 
crude and fulfil its purpose very imperfectly, as when an unedu- 
cated person attempts to speak of something outside his or her 
previous experience; or it may be highly developed so that it 
delivers its message fully and completely, as when an orator whose 
knowledge and control of language are each perfect in their day, 
speaks on a subject of which he is a master. Artistic expression 
is never entirely spontaneous, because art implies deliberation. 
Exactly how and when deliberation takes place varies according 
to circumstances. The spontaneity of art expression comes from 
previous deliberation, so that direct deliberation may not be 
necessary. Nature is not art until art is second nature; but always 
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art is something more than nature. It must be sincere and with- 
out cant or mere artificiality; though artifice has its place in art 
it is one of complete subservience, and a merely spontaneous utter- 
ance is not art. So when we speak of the Art of Music we speak 
of something that has extended beyond, though it has not moved 
away from, its original and primary functions. 

Before it is an art, however, music is a means of expression. 
In its simplest and most elemental forms it is a means for the 
expression of pure emotion. The possibility of there being states 
of pure emotion, of feeling without thought, about which psychol- 
ogists argue, need not detain us here. We often hear of or experi- 
ence what are known in common parlance as "thoughts too deep 
for words." These, whether momentary or continuing are merely 
emotions or feelings unmixed with thought or incapable of being 
shaped by thought, and consequently inexpressible in words. 
When thought is employed some verbal utterance, adequate or 
inadequate, becomes possible. Because music is the one means 
of expression of pure emotion it is the only one which may be 
entirely spontaneous. 

Inarticulate, unordered sound is the primary and elemental 
expression of emotion. The shriek of pain, the cry of joy, the 
wail of grief — these are the natural and most effective utterances 
of certain things that cannot be expressed in words. "I am afraid," 
or the corresponding words in any other langurge, uttered in the 
most terror-stricken tones, is almost expressionless compared with 
the formless and unspellable wail of terror that inspires the 
feeling which it also expresses. What is more expressive than the 
grunt of the satisfied gourmand? No words will convey even a 
meagre suggestion of the feeling which this unmeasured and 
indeliberate sound so vividly portrays. 

Brought down to its primary and most elemental conditions 
it is into this that all the elaborate development of art music 
resolves itself. It is the expression of feelings to which no words 
can do adequate justice, and while the application of intellectual 
formulae has made it more understandable by others, it is its 
spontaneity first of all that makes it so fully expressive of that 
which bears but little relation to thought, and therefore to speech. 
"Words will not express" many emotions which other sounds 
express quite clearly and forcibly. To some extent we can trace 
this back to the sounds made by the lower animals, at least by 
inference, if not by actual genealogy. In the purring of the cat 
and the tiger, the growling and barking of the dog, the roaring of 
the lion, even, possibly, in the croak of the frog and the chirp of 
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the grasshopper, we have expressions of emotion — of contentment 
or discontent, of pleasure or pain or anger. Doubtless in many of 
these animals such sounds arise largely from physical emotions; 
but the dividing line between physical and psychological emotion 
has yet to be determined. Nor are these sounds music as we 
usually understand it, any more than the sound of the waves on 
the seashore or of the waterfall or the rustling branches of the 
trees are music. They are, nevertheless, the elemental sounds out 
of which music is formed, and apparently they arise from emotions 
which in more highly developed beings are expressed in sounds 
more ordered, though as an inevitable consequence more artifical. 
Humming and crooning are a species of spontaneous music that is 
closely related to art music, because the melodies used are com- 
monly those in the construction of which art has been employed. 

There is bound to be this relation in all even of the most 
spontaneous and the least ordered of the utterances of civilised 
peoples. We cannot, even in our wildest moments, cast off 
altogether the tradition and growth of centuries; and therefore, 
consciously or unconsciously, we express the least controlled of 
our emotions in the terms, the ordered sounds, of art. Those 
persons who have the least complete control of their emotions, 
who are possessed of few emotions, or who are in the habit of 
concealing their emotions, seldom or never indulge in such practices 
as humming, crooning, whistling, etc. Such indulgence is a sure 
sign that emotion is the ruling force; the restraint of it generally, 
though not invariably, is a sign that thought or mentality is the 
ruling force. Those who have little capacity for thought and 
whose circumstances have compelled them to restrain their 
emotions — such, for instance, as many among the poorest classes 
of labourers in both town and country, to whom long hours and 
poor living are the daily round — also refrain from this indulgence. 
In this case it is the restraint of emotion, not the lack of thought 
which causes the suppression of such sounds, for the youthful 
peasant characterised in the popular song, "A careless whistling 
boy am I", is usually all emotion. 

To other proofs of the essentially emotional character of 
music we must add the fact that it is, more than anything else, a 
means of collective expression. Collective thought — and particu- 
larly thought on the part of a large crowd — is so rare as to be 
almost non-existent. Collective emotion is constantly at work, 
and is the cause of all great social movememts, whether made by 
sudden impulse or by gradual and slow development. And col- 
lective emotion is a force of which it is impossible to estimate 
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either the direction or the impetus, the power. There is a cause for 
this which can best be ascertained by deduction from the effect. 

Collective expression is not, as some conceive it to be, the 
mere expression on the same subject of thoughts and feelings 
possessed in common by a number of individuals. There is a 
certain character about collective thought, feeling and expression 
that is not the mere agglomeration of the thoughts and emotions 
of the individuals of which the collective body is composed. The 
conjunction of two individual temperaments produces a third 
collective temperament (a kind of joint temperament possessed 
by two persons acting in sympathy) which exists only in the 
conjunction of the two. The possession by two minds of a unity 
of thought is rare; but the possession by two or more souls of a 
unity of emotion is so frequent as to be a commonplace. When 
a large number of temperaments (of emotional dispositions) are 
conjoined, the result is a new temperament still more widely 
separated in character from that of any individual, and of deeper 
intensity, though usually shortlived. 

Upon those who come into contact with such a collective 
temperament, whether as contributing separate atoms to its 
constitution, in opposition to it, or merely as observers, the effect 
is more rapid and frequently more vital than that produced by 
contact even with the strongest and most distinctive of individual 
temperaments. This quick influence is seen most in music, in 
which numbers have a more direct and powerful influence than 
in other matters. 

Proportionately with the number of occasions on which it 
is possible, a spontaneous burst into song is more common on the 
part of collective temperaments than on the temperaments of 
individuals. This, however, is in inverse ratio to the size of the 
body out of which the collective temperaments arise, and a small 
party is more ready to sing than is a large crowd. Half a dozen 
individuals sharing a common emotion and unrestrained by the 
artificial conventions of society, very readily express in song the 
common emotion which they feel, particularly if that emotion is 
one of joy or pleasure. The previous association of the music may 
have had little or nothing to do with the emotion it is called upon 
to express. (The use of "Tipperary" is a striking and appropriate 
case in point). This is a matter of unimportance, though the 
character of the music will probably be in some degree suited to 
the emotion. What happens is that the emotion is expressed in 
the terms which come most readily to hand, and which best fit 
it at the moment. Probably those who so express themselves have 
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no thought of the fitness or unfitness of what they are doing. 
They exercise no process of selection, for they have no standard 
by which to select, and possibly no variety of emotional expression 
by which they may give vent to varied emotions. They express 
themselves in music because it is the one method of giving utterance 
to their emotions, and serves the same purpose no matter what 
such emotions may be. At the same time, one reason why 
large bodies are not so quick at expressing their emotions in song 
is that, though there may be perfect unity of emotion, to obtain 
a unity of expression does require a certain degree of thought. 
This thought is supplied, not infrequently, by a leader whose one 
capacity for the office is a quicker and more spontaneous thought. 

Rhythm is one of the most important elements in music for 
various reasons. It is one of the commonest forms of elementary 
music, and it is also the means by which emotional or natural 
sounds are converted into the materials of art. It is the latter 
largely because it is the means by which sound may be measured 
and stored away or remembered by the non-scientific hearer. We 
say nowadays that "time" is the means by which rhythm may 
be measured; but long before time measurement was invented or 
developed on an orderly system, rhythm was employed not only 
in the making of music, but as a means of teaching and learning 
tones unrememberable without it. 

From the foregoing it is possible to construct a short formal 
definition which will serve to unify considerations of the nature 
and utility of the art. Music is that art which expresses in an 
orderly manner the emotions of human beings collectively or 
individually, whether such emotions be combined with thought 
or not. Its pleasurable sensations are caused sometimes by its 
actual beauty of construction, but more often by the fact that it 
arouses a certain sympathy between the one responsible for its 
expression (either composer or performer) and the one on whom 
the impression is made; that is, the hearer. Sounds which do not 
arouse this sympathy fulfil only the minor functions of music, and 
however beautifully constructed the music containing them may 
be, it is quickly condemned by all save the mere pedant. In 
considering the subject of the expressiveness of music, therefore, 
we are compelled by its nature to see chiefly how far and in what 
manner it expresses and arouses the emotions. 

But there is one other point also to be considered; that is the 
necessity and utility of the limitations of the art. Limitation, the 
exclusion of some matter or of some methods, is of the very essence 
of intelligence and therefore of art. It is the most important 
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function of the faculty of selection. To bring them within the 
comprehension of finite beings, all things must be limited. It is 
because of the nature and character of these limitations that one 
art, or one science, is distinct from every other. If music were 
free from the limitations which prescribe its expression to the 
emotions, or to matters connected more or less directly with the 
emotions, it would lose much of its force as an emotional expression. 
Its power as emotional expression rests mainly on the fact that its 
limitations exclude from its expressiveness matters, which though 
sometimes an aid, are more often an encumbrance to the emotions. 
And as limitation is necessary for comprehension so selection is 
for effective expression. Therefore art progresses as the power of 
selection increases; which happens with the general increase of 
knowledge and experience. 

The development of music as a means of expression may be 
said to pass through five different stages, viz.: Pure emotional 
sound, with no artistic or intellectual selection or control, and 
therefore, though in some degree expressive, lacking any force or 
direct aim in its expressiveness; Crude undeveloped art; Art 
developed mainly upon artificial lines, or mechanical art; "Art for 
art's sake," which is somewhat the same, but with a deeper 
and more spiritual beauty than the last; and, its ultimate aim, a 
complete and forceful means of expression of all emotions and 
moods. 

Although this is what might be called a historical order, it is not 
necessarily a chronological one; for several of its stages may exist 
at one and the same time and in a single work. For this reason we 
have to separate the study of musical expression from our ordinary 
historical studies, nevertheless coordinating the two at various 
points and always remembering their correlation. It is one of the 
weaknesses of the ordinary historians that they have entirely 
neglected to observe the effect of art, and particularly of music, 
upon the progress of human life. They have looked upon the arts 
as being purely ornamental rather than essential to the life, of 
both the individual and the community. Consequently history 
as it is now presented is the dryest and least useful of studies, and 
sociology is an infant science, the bulk of whose professors are 
on the wrong tack. If, as the foregoing considerations seem to 
indicate, music is one of the essential constituents of human 
life, neither psychology nor sociology, which are the root sciences of 
history, will achieve its purpose till both give a full and more 
scientific recognition to the fact, and employ it accordingly. 



